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Dramatic Sketches. 


Mr. RUSSELL. 
(With a Portrait.) 

In talking and thinking of the Stage 
and its professors, people are too apt 
to suffer their attention to be wholly 
engaged by some certain half-dozen 
personages, who, (perhaps in many 
instances undeservedly,) occupy the 
most prominent gtations upon il; 
while they entirely disregard the claims 
to approbation put forth with as much 
justice by others who have not been 
elevated by good-fortune, or cabal, to 
such distinguished notice. With the 
latter class we must rank Mr. Russell, 
the subject of the present article; 
few actors have laboured more assi- 
duously, and, we may add, more suc- 
cessfully; yet we presume the merit 
of his performances has not been duly 
appreciated by the town, and conse- 
quently they have not been attractive ; 
for to no other cause can we attribute 
his absence from the winter theatres 
for some seasons past; while the line 
of parts he filled with so much ability 


has been assigned to other actors of | 


not half his merit. 

It is principally in the fops, rognish 
footmen, &c. of the Drama, that Mr. 
Russell excels; his voice and person 
are admirably adapted for the perso- 
nation of such parts. His Whimsiculo 
may be taken as a specimen of the 
one; and the character in which our 


Plate represents him, of the other. 
Vol. If. 


‘There is, however, one part of a 


totally different description, in which 
he is universally allowed to have sur- 
passed any actor remembered by old 
stagers, and to leave all living com- 
petitors atan unmeasurable distance— 
we need scarcely add that we speak 
of his Jerry Sneak, in the Mayor of 
Garratt.” Our encomiums upon this 
performance come rather late in the 
day; it has long since been noticed 
and eulogised by every dramatic critic 
of the age; yet we cannot let slip this 
opportunity of expressing our coin- 
cidence with the general opinion. 
His Sneak has been called a most 
pathetic piece of acting, and such it 
truly is; he has the art not only to 
rescue Jerry from absolute contempt, 
but even to make us commiserate, and 
feel highly interested for him; indeed, 
those who have not seen Russell play 
the part, may be said never to 
have seen it played at all. His dress, 
look, action, and voice combine to 
form a picture of exquisite taste and 
finish; this character is sufficient tu 
stamp him a most excellent actor. 

At the winter theatres he has of 
late been little seen ; and it is only at 
the Haymarket that we have had an 
opportunity of welcoming our old 
friend. We should rejoiceto tind him 
at his former quarters, where, as wo 
have before said, his place has truly 
been most inefficiently supplied dur- 


ing his absence, 
B B 
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History of the Theatres. 


Cuasr. 9.—From the secession of Bet- 
terton, §c. in 1695 to the opening 
of the Lincoln’s-Inn Fields Thea- 
tre in 1714. 


For some time, the revolted com- 
pany proceeded very successfully ; hut, 
from au unexpected cause, the ex- 
cess of their good-fortune appeared 
likely to prove its own destruction. 
So great was the concourse of visitors 
that flocked to witness their perfor- 
mances, that the quiet of the neigh- 
bourhood was destroyed; and the 
nuisance becoming unbearable, a 
number of the inhabitants associated 
for the purpose of procuring an in- 
junction, restraining the company 
from playing at this house; a rule 
to this eflect was in fact granted in 
the Court of King’s Bench, and 
cause shewn against it in the fol- 
lowing term. Further particulars of 
this proceeding are not on record, 
but it may be presumed that the in- 
habitants were defeated, or that some 
compromise was entered into between 
the parties, as the company continued 
to perform at this theatre for several 
years aflerwards. Their prosperity, 
however, was not of long duration ; 
after a season or twe, their audiences 
began to decline most sensibly ; and 


it was found, as at present, that the 
town could not support two theatres; 
or that mismanagement naturally led 
to ruin. Both tl+se causes operated 
against Betterton’s company ; the sys- 
tem under which they had formed 
themselves into a body was defective, 
inasmuch as it kept their ostensible 
head without sufficient real authority ; 
and, moreover, the performers at 
Drury Lane, whom they had left for 
the most part raw, untried recruits, 
had now greatly improved, and many 
of them began to be great favourites 
with the town. To these causes may 
be added the sensation which about 
this period was produced by the ap- 
pearance of Jeremy Collier’s famous 
work, entitled, ‘“ A Short View of 
the Immorality and Profaneness of 
the English Stage,” in which he at- 
tacked the licentiousness which then 
pervaded the drama, with infinite 
ability ; he collected into one point 
of view the blasphemous and indecent 
passages which lay scattered through 
many plays; and these, which heard 
separately had been heard without 
emotion, presented collectively so vile 
an assemblage of ribaldry, that 
many of the most ardent supporters 
of the stage were converts to Collier, 
and became its opposers. He wes 
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answered by Congreve, Vanbrugh, 
anda tribe of others, but with uo 
success, for Collier had truth on his 
side. Hereplied; triumphautly ex- 
posed them ; and gained a complete 
victory. His book eertainly betrays 
in many places a fanatical spirit; but 
it doubtless did much toward the re- 
formation of our drama, which was 
dreadfully tainted with obscenity. 
Another source of inconvenience 
to Betterton’s company was the small- 
ness of their house, which was also 
very ill contrived, having never been 
regularly laid out as a theatre, but 
fitted up to answer that purpose from 
time to time. (Vide Cuap. 6.) This 
led Sir John Vanbrugh to enter upon 
a speculation to raise subscriptions 
for the erection of a larger and more 
magnificent house, to be situated in 
the Haymarket, on the site of the 
present King’s Theatre. The sum of 
£3000 was immediately subscribed, 
and Sir Johu commenced his opera- 
tions. During the progress of the 
new theatre, Betterton, who began to 
fcel the iniirmities of age advancing 
upon him, was induced to resign the 
task of management altogether, and 
for the future serve only as an actor. 
The government of the company was 
now shared by Vanbrugh and Con- 
greve, and from this union of abilities 
the utmost expectations were formed. 
fn 1705, their new theatre being com- 
pleted, was opened in the Month of 
April, but the anticipated success 
was by no meaus experienced. The 
disadvantages under which it labour- 
ed were numerous ; the principal of 


these were its-situation, a:id the man- 


her in which it was constructed. 
The choice of a situation was cer- 
tainly injudicious, since at that period 
the aspect of the neighbourhood was 
very different from that which it now 
presents, being the mere outskirts of 
the town, and far distant from those 
who formed the principal supporters 
ot the theatres. The defects of its 
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construction were likewise insuperable 
obstacles to its success. The follow- 
ing is Cibber’s account of the matter; 
and if it be not exaggerated, Sir J. 
Vanbrugh, however skilful in other 
respects, was but ill ealculated for a 
theatrical architect.  Cibber says 
: the ceiling over the pit was by far 
too much raised, being one level 
“line from the highest back part of 
“the upper gallery, to the front of 
“the stage. The front boxes were 
“a continued semicircle to the bare 
“ walls of the house on each side. 
“ This extraordinary and superfluous 
“space occasioned such an undula- 
“tion from the voice of every actor, 
“ that generally what they said sound- 
“ed like the gabbling of so many 
“people in the lofty aisles of a 
“ Cathedral.”*—Vanbrugh endea- 
voured to combat his disadvantages 
by the production of “ The Con- 
fedracy,” and one or two of his best 
pieces, but without much success ; and 
after a season or two, he and Con- 
greve becanie so disgusted with the 
concern, that they transferred it to 
one M’Swiney for a consideration 
of £700 perannum. This M’Swiney 
was in the business a mere agent 
of Rich, the Drury Lane Mana- 
ger; thus the two companies in 
effect fell again under one govern- 
ment, and the theatre in the Haymarket 
was for « time dedicated solely to the 
performance of Italian Operas. 
Instead of being induced by ex- 
perience to change his measures, 
Rich continued his old tyrannical 
and oppressive conduct. ‘To give a 
detail of the squabbles which arose 
thereout would be tiresome to our 
readers; they, however, had the 
natural effect of completely disgust- 
ing the performers, whoagainr ebelled > 
a body of them procured a license 
frum the Lord Chamberlain to per- 
form at the theatre in the Haymarket ; 


+ “ Apology,” Cuar. 9. 
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and, moreover, an order was issued 
by him on the 17th of June, 1709, 
forbidding the further performance of 
plays at Drury Lane. 

The revolters, amongst wham 
were Wilks, Dogget, and Cibber, 
immediately proceeded to alter the new 
theatre in the Haymarket, and en- 
deavour to remedy ils defects. This 
being partly accomplished, they began 
to perform there in the winter of 1709, 
and as they were now freed from 
their late thraldom, and found their 
profits rather increased, they had 
every reason to be satisfied with their 
change of situation. In the mean 
time, the prohibition against Drury 
Lane continued in full force ; while 
Rich retained possession of the house, 
to the utter exclusion of his partners 
inthe concern. One of these, how- 
ever, a lawyer named Collier, who 
was a member of Parliament, and 
had some influence at Court, ob- 
tained a license to assume the entire 
management of the Drury Lane 
Company; and also a lease of the 
house from the landlord ; he then on 
a rejoicing night, in the month of 
November, at the head of a hired 
rabble, broke into the theatre, and 
turning Rich into the street, termi- 
nated for ever his dominion in that 
quarter. 

The performances were now car- 
ried on for the remainder of the 
season under the management of 
Collier ; but he not finding the thing 
So lucrative as he had anticipated, 
again employed his interest at Court, 
to procure an exchange of theatres 
with the company performing at the 
H{aymarket. Here, however, he 
soon became dissatisfied, and again 
returned to Drury Lane ; supported 
by the power of the Court in these 
caprices ; which in the end, without 
benefitting himself, completely ruined 
poor M’Swiney, the manager of the 
company in the Haymarket, who 
fled the kingdom. Collier shortly 


after became a sleeping pariner jn 
Drury Lane, which was now the 
only theatre ; and the management 
being vested in Wilks, Dogget, anq 
Cibber, they by their judicious eon. 
duct, and most admirable acting, 
raised the drama to a state of pros- 
perity and credit, which it perhaps 
has never since attained. 

After his expulsion from Drur 
Lane, Rich employed himself in re. 
building Davenant’s old theatre in 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, (Vide Cuap. VI.) but did 
not live to see it completed. It was, 
however, finished by his son, John 
Rich, and he finding means to re- 
move the prohibition under which 
the patent laboured, the new house 
was opened in the year 1714 with the 
comedy of “'The Recruiting Officer,” 
and performances were continued 
there till 1733, when it was deserted 
for the theatre in Covent Garden. 
The building has since that period 
been dedicated to various purposes, 
and of late years has been used asa 
Staffordshire Warehouse, by Messrs. 
Spode and Copeland. The above 
view was taken in July last, but we 
presume the appearance of the front 
has since undergone some trifling 
alteration, as during one of our pe- 
rambulations a week or two since, 
we saw certain bricklayers busily 
engaged in preparations to repair and 
beautify it. 

Those who are acquainted with 
the History of the Stage will per- 
ceive that the above is a mere outline 
of the events of many years of an 
interesting period in dramatic affairs. 
In fact, this “ brief chronicle” was 
never intended for a complete His- 
tory of the Stage, but merely as a de- 
scriptive sketch of the various build- 
ings which have been dedicated to 
theatrical performances ; and only so 
much matter relative to changes of 
management, &c. &c. has. been i- 
troduced as appeared absolutely 
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necessary. We have now arrived at 
a comparatively recent period in the 
Annals of the Stage ; and in the 
first number of our next volume we 
shall give the commencement of a 
series of views of the theatres of the 
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present day, of the correctness of 
which our readers will be better able 
to form their opinion than of 
those of the Globe, Swan, Hope, 
&e. though these have all been copied 
from the most authentic drawings. 


of Wosks. 


Opera House. A Review of this 
Theatre, from the Period described 
by the Enterprizer, “ When I 
“ stood upon the reeking ruins, 
“ and laid the foundation-stone, I 
“ had nothing in my pockets but 
“ both my hands, and I would have 
“ given the world for one 
“ guinea.” By Veritas. London, 
printed for the Author; and may 
be had at the Bar of the Thatched 
House Tavern, St. James’s Street, 
and of all Booksellers in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. Svo. pp. 80. 10s. 6d. 


The above is but a small portion of 
the title-page of this unaccountable 
production, but quite sufficient to 
give our readers a correct idea of the 
style in which it is written throughout. 
We have perused it attentively from 
the beginning to the conclusion, and 
may as well frankly confess the truth 
at once—we scarcely comprehend the 
drift of one page of it. A less inte- 
resting matter cannot well be imagined 
than a “ recital ofthelitigations, loans, 
embarrassments, partnerships,’ &c. 
of this, or any other theatre; yet 
here we have eighty pages filled with 
such inviting stuff, thickly 


strewed with calculations, estimates, 


lists of salaries, and subscriptions, 
at the very moderate price of ten shil- 
lings and sixpence. To render his 
details still more obscure and tedious, 
Veritas favours us merely wiih the 
initials of the greater part of the 
names he introduces ; so that though 
he may be perfectly conversant with 


the subject himself, he takes care to 
afford his readers no assistance to- 
wards arriving at a similar knowlege. 
That his style is perfectly original, 
will we think be allowed by every one 
who peruses the following specimens, 
in transcribing which we have exactly 
copied the punctuation, capitals, &e. 
as we found them in the original: — 


‘ Whether this guinea (Vide Title 
Page) worth the world, was to have 
been placed under this foundation- 
store, with atender Arnold, like God 
bless, or upon the stone witha 
we will not discuss; suffer us upon 
this text and repeated boast of the 
Enterprizer himself, to adduce, that 
at the first undertaking of this build- 
ing, there was not in his possession 
this small amount of bona fide capital. 

‘© What is equally extraordinary, 
the sinister co-assistant flank of law- 
Ng attorneys, quitams, clerks, bai- 
iffs, bill-mongers, &c. with no visible 
material, rapidly advanced to riches, 
while the dexter flank of architects, 
bricklayers, carpenters, plumbers 
smiths, &c. who had visible materi 
to accomplish this undertaking, al- 
most without exception, sunk into 
insolvency andruin.” p. 6. 


The following is the concluding pa- 
ragraph, in which the climax of no- 
meaning appears to be attained by 
this laborious son of dullness :— 


‘¢ After VIBRATING the WHOLE CHORD 


of these ABSURD and INTOLERABLE 


CHARGES, TRANSPOSED IMPETUOSO, by 
Mr. Waters’s iN score. The autbor 
begs most respectfully to resign the 
PLUME tO any CANDIDATE who on a 
CHROMATIC SCALE of the salaries by 
the Subscription caDENZA, In 1798, 
1903, 18i2, and 1818, can upon this 
DRAMATIC GAMUT, discover any Note 
of demand in the orstt of those PEcU- 
LIAR STARS, that in its PERTHELION 
ALTISsIMo can touch the compass of 
the Manager’s GRAND DIAPASON SWELL, 
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IN CRESCEN. 
” 


If, after perusing these extracts, any 
one should feel desirous of indulging 
himself with a further taste, let him at 
once repair to the “ Bar of the 
Thatched House Tavern, St. James’s 
Strect,” where, in consideration of 
half a guinea first paid by him, he 


may receive eighty pages thereof, 
printed on _ hot-pressed, gilt-edged 
paper, and very neatly stitched in red 
Moroccoleather. A few paragraphsat 
the conclusion are occupied with ob. 
servations on Mr. Waters’s “ State. 
ment,” but nothing is advanced at all 
deserving notice. 


London Cheatres. 


KING’S THEATRE. 
CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 

The performances at this house 
terminated on the 1ith of August with 
“Fi Don Giovanni” and “ Famer- 
lane et Bajazet.” After the Opera, 
God save the King! was called for by 
the audience, but all the vocal corps 
having quitted the house, it was only 
given instrumentally. The success of 
this season has we believe been little, 
if at all, inferior to that of the last, 
notwithstanding the industry with 
which the whole establishment has 
been decried in certain quarters. 
Amongst the new pieces, ‘Il Bar- 
biere di Siviglia” has been attended 
wilh remarkable success; nor have 
the revivals of “Il Matrimonio Se. 
greto,” and ‘Cosi Fan Tutte” been 
less fortunate. ‘Il Don Giovanni” 
has retained all its pristine attraction; 
and alter being performed fifteen 
times during the season to crowded 
houses, was honoured in a similar 
manner on the concluding evening.— 
In the ballet department we do not 
recollect any production demanding 
notice beyond that it has already 
received from us; but it is worthy of 
remark, that the most deserving no- 
velty of the whole season, “ Tamer- 
lane et Bajazet,” was encountered by 
the most determined spirit of hostility; 
while others of inferior merit were 


received with applause ; but this was 
before the spirit of cavil and discon- 
tent had been so carefully nourished, 
and directed indiscriminately against 
the performers and the performances, 

Amongst the new faces which have 
been introduced to us, Signor Garcia 
and Miss Corri rank first in the public 
estimation. Of that gentleman’s 
vocal talents, both native and ac. 
quired, the genera! opinion of the 
town is highly favourable; Nature 
has gifted him with an admirable 
voice, and art has combined with na- 
ture to render him a most finished 
singer ; it is, however, devoutly to be 
wished that he could contrive to cor- 
rect the redundancy of his action and 
his ludicrous contortions of counle- 
nance; his face is certainly as little gift- 
ed with anything like dignified expres- 
sion, as any one that ever came under 
our observation, and nothing ean be 
more eminently ridiculous than his 
endeavours to throw into it such ex- 
pression during his performance in 
serious opera; half the delight we 
experience from his singing is lost in 
astonishment at his intolerable face- 
making.—The engagement of Miss 
Corri we understand bas been re- 
newed; andit is understood that the 
theatre will re-open with great acces- 
sions of strength to the company id all 
its branches. Till January we take 
our leave of it. 
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DRURY LANE. 

We had hoped that during the dog- 
days we should have been suffered to 
remain a little at our ease; and that 
the winter theatres being closed, we 
might exclaim Deus nobis hec otia 
fecit. Disappointment, however, is 
the lot of man, and we amongst the 
rest are doomed to experience it. It 


is said, that “a house divided against - 


itself cannot stand,” and if so, the 
fall of Drury Lane appears inevitable, 
distracted as it is by contending fac- 
tions. On the sth of August, an in- 
junction was moved for in the Chan- 
cery Court, by Sir S. Romilly, on the 
part of a majority of the proprietors, 
prohibiting the Sub Committee from 
proceeding in the engagement of per- 
formers, or re-opening the house, 
until the resolutions adopted on the 
asth of July, (Vide page 178.) were 
carried into effect. The injunction 
was granted by the Lord Chancellor; 
but notice thereof was directed to be 
given to the Sub Committee immedi- 
ately, that they might take such mea- 
sures in the business as they thought 
proper. Accordingly, on the 14th of 
August, Sir Arthur Pigott moved fora 
dissolution of the injunction; which 
Was granted on the ground that its 
continued operation would be unjust 
towards the renters, bond creditors, 
and holders of private boxes, who had 
not been heard on the subject. In 
the course of his speech, Sir Arthur 
threw out some sarcasms on Mr. 


Robins, which were replied to by that" 


gentleman in the news-papers. Mr. 
Robins has made himself particularly 
obnoxious to the management. On 
the 6th of August an advertisement, 
signed by him, appeared in the papers, 
warning all persons from negociating 
with the Sub Committee. Aman, who 
was Stationed at the stage-door in 
Russell Street, with a copy of this 
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printed on a large posting-bill, and 
elevated on a pole, was taken to Bow 
Street, charged with attracting a 
a crowd, and thus, by possibility, cre- 
ating a riot. The Magistrates, how- 
ever, dismissed the complaint as fri- 
volous, and the man immediately re- 
sumed his station. 

Lord Yarmouth and Mr. Walpole, 
according to the newspapers, have 
resigned their situations as members 
of the Sub Committee ; the remaining 
members it is further said have ap- 
pointed Mr. S, Kemble, Manager, (not 
Mr. Colman, as was hoped and ex- 
pected) with a salary of £400 for the 
season, and 10 per cent. onthe amount 
ofthe profits ! Lucky Stephen !—In the 
mean time they are proceeding in the 
engagement of performers, &e. and 
have determined to open the house on 
the sth of September; Mr. P. Moore 
advancing (i. e. lending) £1000 to set 
them a-going, and thus saddling the 
concern with an addition to the al- 
ready overwhelming debt. What a 
pretty plaything is a theatre in the 
hands of gentlemen!—’tis a pity it 
should be so expensive a toy. 

All this confusion will end in good, 
should it lead to the erection of a 
third theatre, for the purpose of hear- 
ing andseeing ; a measure which we 
every day feel more confident wil] be 
carried into execution. We mugt 
not forget to mention that the disppte 
between the winter managers and Mr. 
Elliston (Vide p. 143.) has been 
ended by a decision in that gentle- 
‘man’s favour by the Lord Chamber- 
lain—Another subject for congratula- 


tion. 

We shall not trouble our readers, 
and probably mislead them, by an 
enumeration of all the gossip upon 
the subject of new engagements, 
dismissals, alterations of price, &e. 
&ec, which we bave heard in the 
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the course of the month; half of it 
is doubtless untrue ; and we can an- 
swer for the incorrectness of three 
parts of the paragraphs upon these 
subjects in the newspapers. The 
editors of those amusing collections 
of fables have really a marvellous 
knack at inventing :—one day they 
send some poor devil of an actor to 
America, and the next engage him at 
Drury Lane for a term of five years. 
To-day we are told that the whole of 
the band, and half the company, are 
dismissed from Covent Garden; and 
to-merrow it appears that scarcely 
any alteration has taken place. To 
give these gentry their due, it must 
be confessed that they are by no 
means obstinate in error; but that they 
contradict a falsehood just as graceful- 
lyas they advanced it ; assuring their 
readers that there is not one word of 
truth in a paragraph inserted in “a 
paper of yesterday ;” which said 
paper generally happens to be their 
own. One novelty, however, has 
been announced by them, the adop- 
tion of which appears extremely 
probable, aud would be eminently 
judicious—we allude to a slight re- 
duction in the prices of admission ; 
or at least a change in those to the 
boxes ; charging 7s. for the Dress 
Circle, as at present; 6s. for the 
first, and 5s. for the second; this 
measure, it may be recollected, was 
strongly recommended in our work 
long since. Should it be put in 
practice at Drury Lane, the example 
must speedily be followed by the 
Covent Garden Managers. At this 
latter hose we do not hear of any 
new arrangements demanding parti- 
cular notice; things will doubtless 
go on exactly as heretofore—the 
eminently good mingled with the 
execrably bad, in “ most admired 
disorder.” Never was there a thea- 
tre which at once demanded the cri- 
tic’s warmest praise and severest 
censure so strongly as this. We are 


not weak enough to offer any of our 
advice to the managers upon Subjects 
of importance, because we are not 
quite sure that it would be worth 
attending to; and we are morally 
certain that were it in the highest 
degree judicious, they would wholly 
disregard it; and therefore we pre- 
serve a respectful silence. But we 
may perhaps be allowed to hint to 
them that a removal of those paltry 
lamps at the back of the Dress Circle, 
and the adoption of some better 
method of lighting, would greatly 
improve the appearance of their 
louse ; we sincerely assure them that 
it was the general opinion of the 
public (notwithstanding the asser- 
tions of the play-bills) that these 
twinkling luminaries, far from an- 
swering the purpose for which they 
were intended, had as pitiful and 
useless an appearance as the Chinese 
lamps in the Drury Lane Saloon, 
which so deservedly became the 


‘ridicule of the town.—Surely the 


respectful suggestion of this trifling 
alteration will not offend their high 
mightinesses. 

Upon the whole, it must be con- 
fessed that never did a theatrical sea- 
son commence under less flattering 
auspices than the present—should it, 
nevertheless, be productive of any gra- 
tification to the public, we shall be 
most happy to confess that we have 
been deceived upon the subject. 
Such a result, however, cannot be 
looked for while one half of the thea- 
trical community is torn and distract- 
ed by civil commotions. Order and ju- 
dicious management must be restored 
in that quarter, before any novelty 
worthy notice can be expected to 
proceed from it. For ourselves, we 
shall continue our usual course of 
describing things just as they appeer 
te us; not caring one farthing for 
the enmity or good-will of either 
party. One alteration only will be 
found in our reports of new pieces, 
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«e, and that will be in their increas- 
ed length. Complaints,» and not 
without justice, have been made to 
us of the brevity of our notices in 
two or three instances during the 
jast season—this shall be corrected ; 
a smaller portion of our “ History 
of the Stage” will henceforth be 
given monthly, and the “ Review of 
Books” contracted, except upon 
particular occasions ; thus leaving 
space for more extended criticisms 
on the various uovelties of the 
Theatres. 


HAY MARKET. 
THE AFRICANS, 


We notice the revival of this play 
on the Sth of August, in order to say 
a word or two upon the performance 
of Selico by Mr. Warde, who has 
since been thrown into the back- 
ground by the ran of the comedy. 
The acting of this gentleman in the 
character was eminently judicious, 
and fully confirmed the favourable 


opinion we had previously formed of 


him. Should he not meet with a 
permanent engagement in London, 
we confess we shall feel much disap- 
pointed, though not much surprized ; 
because we are well aware that these 
things, like kissing—go by favour. Yet 
if talent always held the place 
to which it is entitled, we know 
many useless fixtures who would 
speedily be dislodged to make room 
for him.—Jones and Connor in the 
other two brothers—the gay and the 
grave, were highly amusing, though 
the former was not quite in his na- 
tural element; he, however, con- 
trives to appear perfectly at home in 
every character, of what description 
soever. We forget who was the ori- 
cinal-representative of Berissa; but 
It could searcely have found a better 


than. Miss Blanchard, or one half 


pretty prettiness* which even the 


yellow Affiean tinge: -she assumed, 


Vol. IL. 
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could not disfigure or conceal. Lis- 
ton and his wife resumed their old 
parts—Henry Augustus Mug and 
Sutta. We have long since given 
up in despair the attempt to discover 
new terms descriptive of Liston’s 
influence upon the risible faculties, 
and therefore content ourselves with 
barely stating that he played the cha- 
racter, leaving the rest to the rea- 
der’s imagination. We think, how- 
ever, that the duet between him and 
Sutta in the first act might be omitted 
without any injury to the general 
effect of the piece ; it is excessively 
vulgar, and has little humour to 
render its vulgarity less offensive. 


THE GREEN MAN. 


This is the title of a new comedy 
brought forward on the 15th of Au- 
gust, the maiden composition of Mr. 
Jones, the comedian, who has in this 
instance taken the lead of his friend 
Mr. Jameson, by producing the most 
successful novelty of the season. It 
is in some degree founded on a 
French piece called “ L? Homme 
Gris,” plaved at the Thedtre de 
E}Odéon, a short time since; but 
the characters, incidents, and dialo- 
gue are so completely Anglicised, 
that it is scarcely possible to detect 
its foreign origin. The plot cannot 
be said to posses any remarkable no- 
velty, turning chiefly upon the em- 
barrassments of a certain Sir George 
Squander, (Barnard,) whose name 
sufficiently indicates the origin of his 
troubles. ‘This Sir George has mar- 
ried the portionless daughter of a 


~ village aputhecary, which has highly 


offended a proud and noble uncle 
from whow he has great expectations ; 
and who, by the aid of a roguish 
valet, named Fungus, (Russell) encou- 
rages his nephew in his extravagance, 
hoping that when reduced to poverty, 
he may be brought to accede to it 
separation from his plebeian- wile. 
His designs, however, are conplete- 
Cec 
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ly frustrated by the intervention of a 
certain mysterious personage, called 
the Green Man, from the colour of 
his dress; one of those wholesale 
dealers in sturdy morality and gene- 
rosity, so common on the stage, and 
suv rare in real life; giving away 
thousands of pounds and diamond 
necklaces in the most profuse manner. 
—Oh, that we poverty-stricken 
scribblers could fall in with one of 
them! This character, however, 
though not new in its general con- 
ception, has nevertheless many points 
of originality about it, independently 
of its dress, which is green from top 
to toe—green hat, with green lining, 
green gaiters, green gloves, green 
pocket-handkerchief—in short, green 
all over. His played by Terry, and 
had we seen him in it ere we wrote 
the Sketch which accompanied his 
portrait in our last number, the eu- 
logy which we there bestowed upon 
his performance of such parts would 
bave been heightened in a ten-fold 
degree. In no onein which he has 
hitherto appeared in London has he 
produced such a perfect whole, such 
a faultless, inimitable personation, as 
this of the Green Man. His pungent, 
caustic retorts upon various of the 
dramatis persone are the most admi- 
rable hits we recollect to have fallen 
under our observation ; and though 
the author claims some share of 
praise for their smartness, they owe 
the principal part of their effect to 
Terry’s dry, satirical mode of deli- 
very. One of their principal objects 
is Crackley, (Jones) a Frenchified 
fop, yet, strange to say, endued with 
some portion of sense and sensibility. 
Jones’s situation on the first night 
must have been a most trying one; 
yet he dashed through the part with 
his usual spirit; and no one could 
possibly have imagined that he was 
all the time agitated by the natural 
sulicitude of an author for the fate 
of his first born. Tis true, he did 


not meet with much discouragement 

for the applause from the commence. 

ment to the conclusion was loud ana 

universal. At the fail of the curtain 

he came forward, and announced the 

piece for a second performance. 

doubtless under the influence of feel. 

ings which must have been highly 

enviable. The newspapers assert 

that he has since sold the copyright 

for a larger sum than was ever before 

given for that of of a three-act 

comedy. We record these particn- 

lars with much pleasure, because we 
can assure Mr. Jones that we highly 

admire his talents, and fcel grateful 
for the amusement they have so often 
afforded us, notwithstanding the sad 
mis-representation of his countenance 
we were so unfortunate as to give a 
month or two back, and for which we 
ought before this to have apologised to 
him. Barnard and Mrs. Glover are 
the Sir George and Lady Squander. 
The former is a very decent per- 
former of these parts, but we strongly 
recommend him to purchase a pro- 
nouncing dictionary, which may be 
had for the small sum of three shil- 
lings and sixpence. Amongst other 
novelties in this way, on the first 
evening, he assured the Green Man 
that he ‘ did not understand his 
pleasanterry.” Mrs. Glover is as 
charming as she can be in a part 
which savours strongly of sentimen- 
talism—not that we mean to insinuate 
that it could be played better ; but 
we do protest, for the nine-hundred- 
aud-ninety-ninth time, that she is 
absolutely and solely a comic actress ; 
and that she cannot become serious 
without becoming comparatively less 
excellent. Amongst the characters 
introduced are a Major Dumpling 
and Commissary Bibber, played by 
Tokely and Connor. The latter }s 
avery good actor in all he under- 
takes ; but Tokely—oh! he is most 
admirable. The part ’tis true is eX- 
cessively brief, yet he plays it in such 
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, manner as to make us wish it ten 
times as long. This gormandizing, 
cowardly Major, grunts out his praise 
of the turtle-soup, and his abuse of 
the Green Wan, with infinite humour ; 
and his astonishment at the retorts he 
meets with are irresistibly ludicrous. 
Tokely’s performance of this agree- 
able personage is worthy to be com- 
pared with that of his Crockery, 
Peter Pastoral, and_ half-a-dozen 
others. Sir George’s valet, Fungus, 
is played by Russell, and Lady Squan- 
der’s lady, Mrs. Tuckit, by Mrs. 
Gibbs. ‘The former is a part of more 
importance than such gentry gene- 
rally fill in the drama, and is excel- 
lently performed by Russell. Of 
Mrs. Gibbs, as an intriguing lady’s- 
maid, itis needless to say anything ; 
eulogy has long since been exhausted 
upon her performance of such parts. 
Watkinson and Miss Blanchard, as 
Closefist, an usurer, and Bertha, the 
sister of Lady Squander, alone re- 
main to be noticed. Watkinson 
imitates Munden more closely than 
ever; he has at least the merit of 
being an accurate copyist ; but we 
wish he would aim at a little more 
originality ; he has much humour of 
his own, and need not thus draw 
upon the stock of another. His 
usurer, however, (leaving the question 
of imitation out of sight) was a very 
comic piece of acting. Miss Blan- 
chard, by her pretty face and en- 
gaging manners, has quite established 
herself in the good graces of the 
frequenters of this theatre ; and pro- 
mises to become an excellent actress. 
Upon the whole, we have not for a 
long time seen so amusing a piece ; 
and (to borrow the Green Man’s 
favourite expression) that’s the plain 


fact. 


MINOR THEATRES. 
CIRCUS. 
During the past month, an entire 
change of performances has taken 
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place here every evening; and an 
agreeable variety thus preserved in 
the entertainments. Two novelties 
have just been produced; one a Me- 
lodrama called “ Tolonois ; or, The 
Buccaneers of 1660 ;” the other a 
Comic Burletta entitled “Read Riding 
Hood; or, The Wolf of the Forest 
of Arden.’ 'This last is taken from 
a French piece, and will doubtless 
run to the end of the season. The 
story we all of us learned to lisp in 
the nursery. Our old friend Sim- 
pleite, alias Little Red Riding Hood, 
is played by Mrs. Orger, who would 
form a delicious tid-bit for any Wolf 
in the universe. This gentleman (the 
Wolf) is personated by Huntley ; Sim- 
ple, a Peasant in love with Simplette, 
by Fitzwilliam ; Simplette’s Grandmo- 
ther by Mrs. Brookes; and the 
Fairy of the Rose by Miss Taylor. 
Mrs. Brookes introduces the well- 
known song, / tremble at Seventy-two, 
and sings it with the richest humour. 
Miss Taylor has little to do, and on 
the first evening seemed not particu- 
larly pleased with that little. Pro- 
bably she disrelished playing a secon- 
dary part on the spot where she has 
so long been accustomed to take the 
lead. Fitzwilliam has an echo-song 
abounding with point; this is a spe- 
cies of humour which we are surprised 
is not more frequently exercised. 
The dialogue is smart throughout, 
and the scenery in one or two in- 
stanees beautiful ; we allude particu- 
larly to a view in Arden, and a 
forest scene. 

Lolonois” is a piece of more som- 
bre description, abounding with ‘Shair- 
breadth scapes in the imminent dead- 
ly breach.” ‘The hero, personated 
by Smith, is a kind of Rugantino, 
who appears to penetrate at will into 
places the most difficult of access 5 
and associate unharmed with his 
deadly enemies. The comic portion 
is sustained almost exclusively by 
Fitzwilliam, who introduces a lively 
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dancing song. The piece has been 
frequently performed, and seems to 
be very attractive. During the 
month, Mrs. Orger has appeared as 
Don Giovanni, and makes a most 
enchanting rake ; but her voice has 
scarcely suflicient power to do jus- 
tice to one or two of the songs. We 
think it would be as well to adopt 
the system pursued last winter at the 
Olympic Theatre, where a different 
set of airs was substituted whenever 
Mrs. Burrell personated Don Giovannt. 
On the 15th August the Duke and 
Duchess of Kent visited the house ; 
and several of the nobility have also 
been present occasionally. A new 
Comic Harlequinade, containing 
some splendid local scenery, is an- 
nounced, under the title of “ The 
Sea Serpent ; or Harlequin Yankee.” 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


Since we last noticed this theatre, 
the manager has made a valuable ad- 
dition to the miserable operatic com- 
pany, by the engagement of Miss 
Carew, one of the most delightful 
singers of the day. She has appeared 
in various characters, and seems to 
improve nightly in voice and science. 
Her tones are almost as deliciously 
Sweet and plaintive as Miss Stephens’s: 
and she also sings with nearly as much 
feeling and expression as that orna- 
ment of the Stage. In other respects 
the company remains in its former 
defective state. One or two new 
pieces have been produced. A bur- 
lesque, called “ Doctor Bolus,” has 
some little humour, but is merely a 
second edition of “ Amoroso,” played 
lately at Drury Lane. An operetta, 
called “ Jealous on all Sides,” by 
Mr. Beazley, is not without merit. 
Messrs. Hum, Hoax, and the rest of 
the Native Indians, continue their 
nightly yells, and have been brought 
forward in such dramas as Perouse,” 


“The Death of Captain Cook,” Xo, 
‘They are declared by Mrs. Priggins of 
Little Drury Lane, and Mr. Tom. 
kins of Star Court, to be “ quite as 
natural as life itself.” 


SADLER’S WELLS. 

The character of the performances 
at this house has been greatly raised 
during this summer, by the engage. 
ment of Oxberry, Smith and Mrs, 
Kennedy. <A new piece has been 
written by Mr.C Dibdin, called “ The 
Widow and her Grandmama,” pur. 
posely to display Oxberry’s talents in 
personating a variety of characters re. 
sembling those in which he has been 
most admired. He seems to have 
exerted himself greatly, and_ has 
really performed most admirably. He 
had a new burlesque piece for his 
benefit on the 25th of August, written, 
we are told, by himself. 


ASTLEY’S. 


The piece called “ The Dandy 
Family;” which we noticed in our 
number for July, continues to be per- 
formed here with undiminished at- 
traction; and will now doubtless 
maintain its stand till the termination 
of the season. 


COBURG THEATRE. 


We have not yet paid this theatre 
a second visit, and therefore cannot 
very well say how things are going “ 
there; but in the mean time we sive 
the proprictors’ own report, as it 
appeared in the ‘* Morning Chroni- 
cle,” and other papers, of the 21st of 
August :— 

“ Too much credit cannot be = 
stowed on the proprietors of the 
Royat Cosure Tueatre, for 
endeavours to procure talent equa 
the superior style in which the - 
formances are produced. Ifliberalty 


can claim a place in the 
a British public, we are assure 
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au offer has been made to engage Mr. 
Conway, late of Covent Garden The. 
atre, at the weekly sum of Thirty 
Guineas, Which he is at present pre- 
vented accepting, in consequence of 
jis provincial engagements. The old 
veteran Mr. Barrymore, late of Covent 
Garden Theatre, will make his ap- 
warance on Monday next in anew 
Hegendary Tale, in the same style of 
his inimitable performance of the 
character of Osmond, in ‘ The Castle 
Spectre’—no doubt a portion of the 
same liberality will be the renumera- 
tion.” 
EAST LONDON THEATRE. 

The winter season commenced here 
on Monday, August 24. the bills con- 
tain a Jong list of new performers, 
engaged from various provincial 
companies. We intend shortly to 
travel as far as this remote place of 
entertainment — wind and weather 


permitting. 
VAUXHALL. 

For some years past these gardens 
must have been directly the reverse 
ofa source of profit to the proprietor ; 
our weeping climate (never so truly 
so as during the last two or three sum- 
mers) had caused them to be greatly 
neglected ; and we were apprehensive 
that the inhabitants of the metropolis 
would be altogether deprived of the 
amusements they present, as it would 
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have been madness in the proprietor 
to have kept them open at a nightly 
loss. In fact we are surprised that 
he persevered so long; but his per- 
Severance has been deservedly re- 
warded by a greater overtlow of yisi- 
tors, in consequence of the fineness 
of the season, than was perhaps ever 
Known before. In the appearance 
of the gardens no change has taken 
place, nor do we think any could be 
effected for the better. In the or- 
chestra we have missed Taylor, and in 
his place found Mr. Pyne, whose well- 
fed chubby face we have not had the 
felicity of encountering for some time 
past. Mrs. Bland of course retains 
her old situation ; and is joined by 
Mrs. Bellchambers of Drury Lane. 
We are not aware that any thing par- 
ticularly novel in the way of songs 
has been produced ; nor is it yet pos- 
sible to sup for much less than one 
shilling per mouthful. It certainly 
would be more to the interest of the 
concern, were the charges somewhat 
less exorbitant; we by no means 
approve of paying 6s. 6d. for a 
chicken about half the size of a 
pigeon—to say nothing of 14s. 
for a moderately-sized bowl of punch. 
The season terminated on Wednesday, 
August 26th. 


Wrovinctal Mrama. 


Dublin. Mr. W. Farren, who has 
been on this stage nearly nine years, 
and a great favourite in such charac- 
ters as Vortex, Sir Peter Teazle, &c. 
made his farewell bow on the 19th of 
August, in the character of Lord 
Ogleby, being engaged fow the ensuing 
Season at Covent Garden. Mrs. Ed- 
Win was the Fanny of the evening. 
After the play, Mr. Farren addressed 
the audience in a speech of consider- 
able length and much feeling—he was 
highly applauded, and seemed greatly 


affected. ‘ Rosina” followed, in 
which Miss Stephens played the he- 
roine, and Horn Belville. Miss Ste- 
phens’s engagement for the theatre 
concludes on the 22nd of August, but 
she has one extra evening for her 
own benefit on the 24th, when she will 
play Polly Peach’em and Margaritta. 
Cobham has been here, and was much 
liked, particularly in Richard. Anew 
opera, called Lalla Rookhb,” the 
music by Horn, was lately produced— 
Moore was present at the representa- 
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tion, and was grected with three 
rounds of applause. 
PATRICK. 

Newcastle under Lyme. In _ the 
course of my wanderings this summer, 
I have sojourned a few days at this 
town, and paid some little attention 
to the theatricals, whtch take place 
once a year, at the period of the races 
in August. The theatre isa neat red- 
brick building, situated at the out- 
skirts of the town, ornamented with 
abust of Shakspeare. Itis small and 
neat. Newcastle is not a play-going 
town; the chief encouragement the 
players receive, proceeds from the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring Pot- 
teries. I have seen Miss Smithson 
from Drury Lane perform two or three 
characters. Letitia Hardy she at- 
tempted, but it was beyond her 
reach; she is a pretty girl; but the 
representative of Letitia Hardy 
should have something more than 
niere pretliness to recommend her. 
Miss S. also seemed quite to forget 
that she had quitted Drury Lane, so 
kept her voice at its town-pitch ; 
which was not quite so well in the con- 
tracted dimensions of the theatre 
she then occupied. However, it all 
all passed off very well with the 
“‘ good easy fools” her auditors. The 
Sir Genrge Touchwood was a Mr. 
Giles, from Bath. Miss Smithson has 
also played Lady Contest in the 
Wedding Day,” sc. A Mrs. Waring 
isone of the company, and is adver- 
tised as “from London.” I know her 
not. J. BAINES. 


Liverpool.— Many stars from Lon- 
don have been here. Mr. and Mrs. 
Knight ; Grimaldi and his son; 
Emery, Mrs. Davison, &c. Irish 
Johnstone is announced for Dennis 
Brulgruddery on the 24th August, 
Dan by Emery, and Lady Caroline 
Braymore by Mrs. Davison. After 


which “The Romp,” Priscilla Tom. 
boy by Mrs. Davison!! 
Birmingham.—A young man named 
Mr. Keon is playing here; I reco}. 
lect seeing him last winter at one of 
the London Minor Theatres, 
He has a good person, a sweet voice, 
and is a very passable actor. I think 
he only wants to be more seen, to be 
more admired. Mrs. Bartley is to 
play Madame Clermont, in “ Adrian 
and Orrila” for his benefit on the 24th 
August. Elliston is amongst the 
metropolitan prodigies sent down to 
astonish the Brummies. He is to ap- 
pear in Walter in the “ Children in 
the Wood,” on the 26th, for the 
benefit of a Mr. Carles. D. U. 


Chelmsford. An elegant new 
theatre is about to be erected here in 
the room of the incommodious old 
house. The enterprizer is a Mr. 
Kelham, proprietor of a Circulating 
Library in the town, and great no- 
velties are of course promised. I 
trust Mr. Kelham’s undertaking may 
prove successful ; but theatrical spe- 
culations are at all times hazardous, 
and I am not certain that he will 
find it so secure a way of gaining 
cash as his library has proved. f. ¢. 


Gloucester. The manager of the 
company here kills two birds with 
one stone, transferring them periodi- 
cally to Cheltenham. Egerton and 
his wife are members; he played 
Shylock on the 24th of August, and 
Mrs. E. Portia. Their benefit is 
announced for the 26th, when be 
performs De Valmont, in “ The 
Foundling of the Forest” and Mrs. 
Egerton, the Unknown Female. That 
Mr. E. is asensible man secmsto me 
very apparent in all his acting, but 
no assiduity I think will ever render 
him much of a favourite with the 
generality of play-goers. 

GEORGE. 
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Articles, 


REVIEW OF THE PERIODICAL 
PRESS. 


(To be resumed occasionally. ) 


10.— Biackwoop’s EDINBURGH 
Macazine.—W hen commenced this 
series of remarks on the Periodical 
Press, I said, and said truly, that, as 
far as regarded the monthly magazines, 
its character was most contemptible. 
Since that period a great advance has 
been made towards rescuing it from 
this degradation, by the appearance 
of the work, the title of which heads 
this article. It surely is a_ terrible 
slur upon the literary reputation of 
London, that nearly the only maga- 
zine Which can be found in it worth 
perusing, is published in Edinburgh ; 
yet that such is the case, it is unne- 
cessary to insist upon to any one who 
has a slight acquaintance with the dull 
pamphlets so called, which issue month- 
ly from the dark recesses of Pater- 
noster Row. 

“ Blackwood’s Edinburgh Maga- 
zine” has hitherto formed a most 
delightful contrast to the dull same- 
ness and mediocrity of our old worn- 
out miscellanies. The spirit with 
which it is conducted, the infinite 
variety of its articles, the wit of some, 
and the sterling sense of others, are 
really so different from everything 
which I have been accustomed to in 


works professedly of the same descrip- 


tion, that it seems quite impossible 
for any one, after perusing a single 
humber, ever again to waste his money 
upon our tedious old-women’s repo- 
Sitories ; those never-ending collec- 
tions of cures for chilblains and cut- 
fingers ; prices of stocks and raw- 
hides ; receipts for pickling and pre- 
serving ; and other detestable trash. 
Whether this novel uudertaking will 


go on as it has begun; or whetherit 
will not by degrees dwindle to the 
level of its predecessors, is not for 
me to determine ; but if it retain its 
present superiority, it cannot fail at 
no very distant period of taking the 
lead most decidedly, and ousting 
from the places which they have 
long undeservedly occupied, most of 
the London magazines; unless indeed 
its superiority should put them a 
little upon their mettle, and shame 
them into an endeavour to attain to 
something like an equality with it. 
Amongst the articles which 
have appeared in this work, [I must 
particularise the “ Notices to Corres- 
pendents,” and “ Two Cantos of a 
Tale” in the July and August num- 
bers, both inthe style of “ Beppo,” and 
scarcely inferior to that exquisite bit 
of humour. It is said that they are 
the composition of Hogg, the Ettricke 
Shepherd. A series of letters on the 
“ Cockney School of Poetry,” prin- 
cipally addressed to Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
ought not to be forgotten ; never 
was literary quack so admirably cas- 
tigated, as that weekly libeller by the 
formidable author of these epistles. 
Another new magazine has recent- 
ly appeared in Edinburgh ; or rather 
a new series of an old one ; it is not 
without merit, though decidedly in- 
ferior to Blackwood’s. The conduc- 


tors were originally employed upon 


the latter, which they quitted upon 
some misunderstanding, and com- 
menced a rival; their success, how- 
ever, has as yet beenlittle. This lite- 
rary schism has caused much discus- 
sion pro and con; but the details 
though interesting to the knowing- 
ones of Edinburgh, would afford but 
litle amusement to the wninitrated 
here. 
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LOVE’s VOCABULARY. 
(Continued from p. 187.) 
Jn Cnpid’s schuol, whoe’er would take de. 
tours his rudiments by reading ine.” 

Importunity is an admirable co- 
adjutor to opportunity ; and well- 
managed, in concert therewith, sel- 
dom fails of success.—In love, as in 
other matters, importunity has fre- 
quently gained what has been denied 
to every other consideration. 

Infidelity. The following important 
truth ought always to be borne in the 
mind of every lover—‘ A woman will 
sooner forgive a thousand indiscre- 
fions than one infidelity.” 

Instinct. The merest girls possess 
an instinct, worth all the philosophy 
of the schools ; by which they at once 
distinguish between the man and the 
fortune ; between the beast and the 
trappings; whilst a sordid, money- 
getting father fancies he does wonders 
for his daughter by cramming unhap- 
piness for life down her throat in the 
shape of a carriage and six, or an empty 
title ; all the joys of which are poi- 
soned by the wretch to whom they 
are tacked. 

Interest. Women are so well aware 
that interest in love betrays a thorough 
meanness of heart, that the most 
mercinary fair ones, endeavour to 
conceal this vice under all the flow- 
ers of rhetoric. It is particularly 
when they receive presents, that they 
make a parade of all their finest sen- 
timents against covetousness. 

Intrigue. There are many women 
who never had an intrigue; but there 
are very few indeed who never had 
but one. The first step is the only 
difficulty. 

Jealousy, in a married man, gene- 
rally leads to cuckoldom ; for though 
women are fond enough of a jealous 
lover, they cannot endure a jealous 
husband. A gallant desires no better 
game than the wife of such a man, 
whose foolish suspicions have pro- 


bably given her the first idea of such 
a thing.— Nothing, in short, is more 
Jamentable than this unhappy Passion ; 
which, though it is said to be the 
child of love, yet, like the Viper, its 
birth is the certain destruction of its 
parent. 

These observations of course 
apply solely to the married state. 
before the ceremony it is a vers dif. 
ferent thing ; no true Jover was eyer 
without a certain degree of jealousy. 

Keeping is the greatest folly a man 
can be guilty of. If he is true to his 
mistress, it has all the dullness of 
matrimony, divested of its comforts ; 
and if he is fond of her, it is ten 
times as expensive. To say nothing 
of the continual mortifications to 
which he thus exposes the woman he 
loves. 

Kiss. Some are of opinion that a 
kiss is no kiss ; or at best a halfone, 
unless returned. This however, is 
dangerous pastime; a spark of fire 
has often proceeded from the collision 
of the lips that has blown up the 
whole magazine of virtue. 

Kneeling. It is not surprising 
that women fancy themselves little 
divinitics, when they so frequently 
see this tribute of adoration paid 
them, and are aware that they are the 
only created beings to whom it can 
be paid without degradation.—lt is 
a posture, however, that ought to 
put them on their guard ; for though 
intended to denote respect, it often 
proves very convenient for losing 
sight of it. 

(To be continued.) 
AMBROSF GUNTAIO. 


THEATRICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


To the Editor of the British Stage. 

Sir,—Crossing the other day from 
St. James’s Palace to Pall Mall, I 
picked up the following curious 
composition, written in a very neat, 
lady-like kind of hand. For my 
own part, L am quite at a loss what to 
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make of it; but as it appears to be 
the biography of some living per- 
former, and you have not yet favoured 
your readers with any thing of the 
kind, I send it you for insertion in 
the TueatricaL——I beg your par- 
don—in the BritisH Stace. 

RAZOR. 


True and impartial biography of a 
living performer is scarcely to be ex- 
pected; friendship and enmity are 
alike apt to give rise to misrepresen- 
tations; and the bountiful issue of 
orders it must be confessed is an irre- 
sistible inducement to the critic to look 
only at the bright side of things. In 
the present instance we can assure 
our readers that they may depend 
upon the unprecedented truth of the 
highly-important facts we are about 
to relate. We do not wish to boast of 
ourown abilities; yet this we must 
be allowed to say, that we Jook upon 
ourselves to be the most veracious, 
clever, keen, praiseworthy, incorrup- 
tible set of critics that ever tuok pens 
or bribes in hand. Having premised 
thus much, we proceed to enrich the 
pages of our admirable miscellany 
(which must be allowed to be a most 
unrivalled work) with a biography of 
that pattern of living performers, that 
most delightful, chaste, virtuous, and 
generous man, Mr. Cuontemptible 
Strut-about, of the Regency Theatre, 
Tottenham Street. 

This gentieman is of theatrical pa- 
rentage, his father having for some 
time been under-deputy scene-shifter 
at the Royalty Theatre, during the 
management of Mr. John Palmer. He 
atthat period resided at No. 1, Lower 
Brick Lane, Paradise Row, Wapping ; 
and it was here, in the back room of 
the fifth story, that our bero saw the 
light, on the sist day of February, 
1750. We have been thus particular 


in recording the place of Mr. Con- 
Vol. II. 
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temptible Strut-about’s birth, because 
we foresee that it will hereafter be 
greatly celebrated in Hume's History 
of England, and that Wapping will 


vie with Stratford, the birth-place of 
Colley Cibber. 


At an early age, our hero evinced 
that predilection for theatrical pur- 
suits, which has ever since been so 
marked a feature of his character. 
He frequently joined the young gentle- 
men of the neighbourhood in erecting 
grottoes, and addressing to the passing 
passengers that supplicatory sentence 
so familiar to the ears of cocknies, 
“* Pray remember the Grotto! Only 
once a year!” and it was remarked 
that master Contemptible invariably 
disposed his oyster-shells in the forms 
of Circi, &c. Ashe advanced in years, 
this passion was increased by the re- 
ports of the beauties of atheatre which 
he occasionally heard from one of his 
sisters, who having attained the age 
of sixteen, was in the habit of visiting 
the lobby of Covent Garden every 
evening to admire the beauties of na- 
ture, and receive the contributions 
of the charitable and well-disposed, 
At this period Mr. Strut-about, Sen. 
was engaged by the liberal proprietors 
of that truly classical theatre, at a 
salary of 2s. 6d. per week, to attend 
at the doors previous to their opening, 
andcry, “ Take care of your pockets, 
ladies and gentlemen!” Mr. S. Ser. 
however, was unfortunately in the 
habit of looking too often at the bot- 


-toms of porter-pots, and consequently 


the office of crier sometimes devolved 
upon our hero; who took advantage 
of this to win over the hearts of the 
check-takers to suffer him to pass 
gratis into the theatre. From this 
time his passion for the drama became 
quite ungovernable ; and he might 
truly say with the poet Cicero— Hons 
soit qui mal y pense. 
2D 
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Having now reached the age of ten, 
our hero’s father conceived that it 
was high time he should fix upon some 
liberal profession ; and accordingly he 
was sent on a voyage to the Spice 
Islands; or, in other words, bound 
*prentice to a respectable nightman, 
Mr. Alonzo Clean-’emout, of Battle 
Bridge. This occupation, however, by 
no means agreed with his taste; and 
his determination to cut it was hasten- 
ed by the death of his father, who at 
this period died in the field, (Tothill 
Fields) and literally for his country’s 
good, having received an unlucky blow 
during a combat with Jemmy from 
Town, which arose out of a dispute 
ever a pint of gin-and-bitters. 


Mr. Contemptible shortly after 
found means to procure an engage- 
ment at the Regency, and made his 
début there on the Ist April 1819, in 
the important character of principal 
pall-bearer at Juliet’s funeral. Hav- 
ing been favoured with no less than 
twenty-four box, eighty pit, and an 
hundred gallery orders on that occa- 
sion, we do not hesitate to assert 
that his performance was most ad- 
mirable. In fact, to say the truth, 
for a like consideration, we would not 
hesitate to assert that black is white, 
or white black. His acting is mark- 
ed with every attribute of heavenly 
genius—it combines the fire of Mad- 
docks with the dignity of Minton ; 
the fervour of Cresswell with the deli- 
cacy of Ebbsworth ; and the feeling 
of Mrs. Kendal with the versatility of 
Miss Tidswell. Often, whilst dwell- 
ing with rapture upon his beautiful 
recitations, have we emphatically re- 
peated to ourselves those sublime 
lines of the Grecian poet :-— 

“As in presenti, perfectum format 
in avi: 
“* Ut no nas navi, vocito vocitas voci- 
tavi. 
“ Deme lavo lavi, juvo juvi, nexuque 
nexui, 


** Et secu quod secui.” 


How admirably has Lord Byron 
paraphrased these magnificent lines 
in his masterly version of Virgil’s 
“liad ;” how free his translation, 
how literal is his paraphrase, As 
our readers may not have that work 


at hand, we transcribe the entire 
passage :— 


“¢ Billy Taylor was a brisk young 
fellur, 


“ Fullof fun, and full of glee; 
And his mind he did diskiver 
“ ‘To a lady fair and free. 


Toddle lolly da.” 


Mr. Strut-about has subsequently 
appeared in various other leading 
parts, amongst which are Thomas, 
in “ The School for Scandal ;” Wil- 
liam, in “'The Belle’s Stratagem ;” 
George, in “The Busy Body ;” and 
others of the like cast. So highly 
have his performances been appre- 
ciated and admired by the enlightened 
inhabitants of Tottenham Court Road 
and St. Giles’s, that we understand 
he has lately been re-engaged at a 
rising salary of five and seven shil- 
lings per week. A portrait of hin, 
exquisitely engraved, will speedily 
be given in our unrivalled work, 
which, we do not hesitate to assert, 
is the most entertaining, amusing, 
instructive, admirable, ingenious, 
lying, canting, stupid, and univer- 
sally-circulated magazine going ; and 
split our vitals if we do not do our 
utmost to put a stop to that rascally 
“ farthing candle,” shilling magazine 
that people are such fools as to buy 
in its stead—curse ’em and rot ’em 
all for it everlastingly ! 

Mr. Strut-about has likewise 00 
mean talents as an author, havisg 
written a tragedy which we have not 
yet seen, but which we will venture 
to assert is equal to any of O’Keefe’s. 
The plot is simple, yet intricate ; the 
dialogue affecting, yet highly laugh- 
able; and the incidents no doubt 
very tragical and funny. He wes 
assisted in the composition of this 
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piece by a learned friend, and this 
reminds us of that delightful union of 
talents which we are told fornierly 
existed amongst authors, and which 
led to the production of se many 
admirable plays through their joint 
exertions; as for instance those by 
Massinger and Congreve, or by Dr. 
Watts and Lord Rochester. We have 
also wrilten some little pieces our- 
selves, with which we shall speedily 
enrich the poetical department of 
our unrivalled, entertaining, and 
universally-circulated amusing work, 
which we do beg our friends will du 
all in their power to support ; for, to 
say the truth, its sale, never very ex- 
tensive, falls off every month most 
d y. 

In conclusion we shall observe, that 
in his private character, Mr. Strut- 
about is no less admirable; he is in 
fact the very pink of good breeding, 
sobriety, aud chastity ; never misled 
by naughty women in the streets, or 
getting drunk at the Chequers. He 
also gives most excellent dinners 
at his hospitable mansion in Strand 
Lane, to which we have had the good 
luck to befrequently invited ; and on 
which account, we could do no less 
than say as much as we have said in 
our unrivalled, entertaining, amusing, 
and universally-cireulated magazine. 
We shail now terminate this article 


with the following lines by our im- 
mortal ‘bard 


“Handy dandy—Jack, a Dandy,* 
Stole a piece of sugar-candy, 
ot of a grocer’s shop, 

And away did hop—hop—hop.” 


YANKEE DOODLE. 
Pall Malt, 


* This has hitherto been iguorantly 
Written Jack-a-dundy, but our read- 
Ingis evidently right. Jack was of 
the order of gentlemen ealled Dandies; 
and as the beautiful poem from which 
these lines are taken is of great an- 
tiquity, it is ascertained that Dandies 
existed in the days of our posterity. 
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MY POCKET-BOOK—No. 21. 
‘ps * With careful hand 
ick up each straggling ear.” 

Tue —Every 
one has heard or read of the Bottle- 
Conjurer, who about seventy years 
ago made so much noise in the world 
by his extraordinary imposition. 
The most remarkable advevtisements 
and paragraps relative to the cireum- 
Stance, which appeared at the time 
in the public papers, are here col- 
lected, commencing with the original 
announcement of his performance 

“ January 12, 1749.—At the new 
theatre in the Haymarket, on Monday 
next, the 16th instant, is to be seen 
a person who performs the several 
most surprising things following; viz. 
Ist., He lakes a common walking-cane 
from any of the spectators, and there- 
on plays the music of every instru- 
ment now in use, and likewise sings. 
to surprising perfection.—2ndly. He 
presents you with a common wine- 
bottle, which any of the spectators 
may first examine; this bottle is 
placed on a‘table in the middle of the 
stage, and he—without any equivoca- 
tion—goes into it, in the sight of all 
the spectators, and sings init; during 
his stay in the bottle, any person may 
handle it, and see plainly that it does 
not exceed a common tavern-bottle. 
Those on the stage, ar in the boxes, 
may come in maskechabits, (if agree- 
able to them ;) and the performer, if 
desired, will inform them whe they 
are.—Stage, 7s. 6d. Boxes ds. 
Pit 3s. Gallery 2s.. Tickets to be 
had at the Theatre. To begin at 


-half an hour after six o’clock.—T he 


performance continues about two 
hours anda half. 

“ Note.—Hf any gentlemen or la- 
dies, after the above performance, 
either single or in company, Im OF 
out-of mask, are desirous of seeing a 
representation of any deceased pers 
son, such as husband or wile, sister 
or brother, or any intunate friend of 
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either sex, upon making a gratuity 
to the performer, shall be gratified 
by seeing and conversing with them 
for sone minutes, as if alive; likewise, 
if desired, he will tell you your most 
secret thoughts in your past life, and 
give you a full view of persons who 
have injured you, whether dead or 
alive.—For those gentlemen and la- 
dies who are desirous of seeing this 
latter part, there is a private room 
provided. 

“These performances have been 
seen by most of the crowned heads 
of Asia, Africa, and Europe, and 
never appeared public any where but 
once ; but will wait on any at their 
houses, and perform as above, for 
five pounds each time. A proper 
guard is appointed to prevent any 
disorder.” 

The following is an account of 
the performance, as published in 
one of the newspapers the following 
day :—“ January 13.—Last night 
the much-expected drama of the 
Bottle-Conjurer at the new theatre 
in the Haymarket, ended in the 
tragi-comical manner following.— 
Curiosity had drawn together pro- 
digious numbers. About seven, 
the theatre being lighted up, but 
without so much as a single fiddle 
to keep the audience in good hu- 
mour, many grew impatient. Im- 
mediately followed a chorus of catcalls, 
heightened by loud vociferations and 
beating with sticks ; when a fellow 
came from behind the curtain, and 
bowing, said that if the performer did 
not appear, the moncy should be re- 
turned. Atthe sametime a wag cried 
out from the pit, that if the ladies 
and gentlemen would give double 
prices, the Conjuror would get into 
a pint bottle. Presently a young 
gentlemen in on one of the boxes 
seized a lighted candle, and threw 
it on the stage. This served as the 
chargefor sounding to battle. Upon 
this, the greatest part of the audience 


made the best of their Way Out of the 
theatre, some losing a cloak, others 
a hat, others a wig, and others hat 
wig, and sword also.-—One party, 
however, stayed in the house, in order 
to demolish the inside; when the 
mob breaking in, they tore up the 
benches, broke to pieces the Scenes, 
pulled down the boxes, in short dis. 
mantled the theatre entirely, carrying 
away the particulars above-mentioned 
into the street, where they made 
mighty bonfire; the curtain being 
hoisted on a pole by way of flag. A 
large party of the guards was sent 
for, but came time enough only to 
warm themselves at the fire. We 
hear of no other disaster than a 
young nobleman’s chin being hutt, 
occasioned by his fall into the pit, 
with part of one of the boxes, which 
he had forced out with his foot— 
It is thought the Conjuror vanished 
away with the money.” 

Another account says:—“ Janv- 
ary 13.—Last night there was a 
very numerous and polite modern 
company of choice spirits, to see the 
extraordinary performance of the 
Haymarket Conjuror. When the 
time was elapsed, according to his 
conjuring advertisement, a great 
uproar was made: when one of the 
conjuring tribe appeared on the 
stage, and made a speech: declar- 
ing, among other things of equal 
importance, that if the gentleman 
did not appear in a quarter of an 
hour, they should have their money 
returned: but, to the great surprise 
of the company, their money was 
conjured away, without any other 
performance. Imediately a great 
confusion ensued ; the benches were 
torn up, bonfires were made of them ; 
and happy were they who got of 
safe with their watches, kc. It 
was reported that a great general* 
lost his sword in the quarrel ; cum 
multis aliis. 

* The Duke of Cumberland. 
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The following advertisement ap- 

‘ered a few days after this affair : 
“ January 13.—Lost, last Monday 
night, at the little playhouse in 
the Haymarket, a sword, with a 
gold hilt and cutting blade, with a 
crimson and gold sword-knot tied 
round the hilt. Whoever brings it 
to Mrs. Chevenix’s toy-shop, over 
against Great Suffolk-street, near 
Charing-Cross, shall receive thirty 
guineas reward, and no questions 
asked.” 

To this the following appeared as 
an answer :—“ January 18.—Found, 
entangled in the slit of a lady’s demo- 
lished smock petticoat, a gold-hilted 
sword, of martial length and tem- 
per, nothing worse for wear, with 
the river Spey curiously wrought 
on one side of the blade, and the 
Scheld on the other; supposed to 
have been stolen from the plump 
side of a great General, in his pre- 
cipitate retreat from the battle of 
Bottle Noodles, at Station Foot.— 
Inquire at the Quart Bottle and 
Musical Cane, in Potter’s Row.”* 
The following squib appeared, 
assigning the reason why the Bottle- 
Conjuror did not perform: 

“Whereas various stories have 
been told the Public, about the 
Man and the Bottle, the following 
account seems to be the best as yet 
given of that odd affair; viz. A 
gentleman went to him the same 
evening he was to perform in the 
Haymarket, and asking him what 
he must have to perform to him in 
Private, he said £5, on which they 


agreed: ‘and the Conjuror -getting. 


ready to go into the bottle, which 
was set on a table, the gentleman 
having provided a parcel of corks, 
fitted one to the bottle; then the 
Conjuror having darkened the room 
as much as was necessary, at last 


' * The Haymarket Theatre was 
uilt by a Carpenter named Potter. 
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with much squeezing got into the 
bottle, which, in a moment, the 
gentleman corked up, and whipt in- 
to his pocket, and in great haste 
and seeming confusion, went out of 
the house, telling the servants who 
waited at the door, that their mass 
ter had bewitched him, and bid 
them go in, and take care of him. 
Thus, the poor man, being bit him- 
self, in being confined in the bottle, 
and in a gentleman’s pocket, could 
not be in another place; for he ne- 
ver advertised that he would go into 
two bottles at one and the same 
time. He is still in the gentleman’s 
custody, who uncorks him now and 
then to feed him, and to let in some 
fresh air to him; but his long con- 
finement has so dampt his spirits, 
that instead of singing and dancing, 
he is perpetually crying, and cursing 
his ill fate. But though the town 
have been dissappointed of seeing 
him go into the bottle, in a few 
days they will have the pleasure of 
seeing him come out ; of which, timely 
notice will be given in the daily 
papers.” 

The following pamphlets, prints, 
&e. were published in consequence of 
this affair :— 

“The Bottled Heroes ; or, Mad- 
ness and Folly A-la-mode. Hum- 
bly inscribed to Mr. H(ogart)h, and 
Mr. G(arric)k, with a humorous 
copper-plate head-piece, by An- 
glicanus, M. D. To be had, by 
the author’s appointment, of T. 
Ewart, publisher, facing Slaughter’s 
Coffee-house, St, Martin’s-lane; P. 
Griffin, in Fleet-street ; and at all the 
shops in town and country.” 

“English Credulity; or, Ye’re 
all bottled. —A humorous print.— 
Exactly representing the particular 
characters that attended at the 
Haymarket theatre; tog ther with 
their different requests, according to 
their several stations, to eonverse 
with the ‘inhabitants of: the lower 
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regions ; viz. the Soldier, Engineer, 
Parson, Physician, Fop, Sailor, Fille 
de Joie, kc. To which is annex- 
ed, a Poem, properly adapted to the 
subject. Printed for B. Dickinson, 
the corner of the Bell Savage Inn, 
Ludgate-Hiil. 

Note.—All the Bottle Prints that 
have been published, are by this 
print out-bottled.” 


“ Lately arrived from Italy.— Sig. 
Capitello Jumpedo, surprising 
dwarf, no taller than a common ta- 
vern tobacco pipe ; who can perform 
many wonderful equilibres on the 
slack or tight rope: likewise he will 
transform his body into above ten 
thousand diflerent shapes and pos- 
tures; and after he has diverted the 
spectators two hours and a half, he 
will open his mouth wide, and jump 
down his own throat! He being 
the most wonderfullest wonder of 
wonders, as ever the world wondered 
at, would be willing to join in per- 
formance with that surprising musi- 
cian, on Monday next, in the Hay- 
market. He is to be spoke with 
at the Black Raven, iu Golden Lane, 
every day from seven till twelve, and 
from two to all day long.” 


“Lately arrived from Ethiopia. 
The most wouderful and surprising 
Doctor Benimbe Zammampoango, 
Oculist and Body Surgeon to the 
Emperor of Monemungi, who will 
perform on Sunday next, at the 
Little Playhouse, in the Haymarket, 
the following surprising operations : 
viz. Ist. He desires any one of the 
Spectators only to pull out his own 
eyes, which as soon as he has done, 
the Doctor will shew them to any 
lady or gentleman then present, to 
convince them there is no cheat, and 
then replace them in the sockets as 
periect and entire as ever.— 2ndly, 
He desires any oflicer, or other, to 
rip up his own belly ; which when he 
has done, he (without any equivoca- 
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tien) takes out his bowels, washes 
them, and returns them to their 
place, without the person's suflerinz 
the least hurt. 3rdly, He opens the 
head of a Justice of Peace, takes out 
bis brains, and exchanges them for 
those ofa calf; the brains of a beau 
for those of an ass; and the heart of 
a bully, for that of a Sheep; which 
operations render the persons more 
sociable and rational creatures than 
they ever were in their lives. And 
to convince the town that no intposi- 
tion is intended; he desires no 
money until the performance is over, 
Boxes 5 guineas, Pit 3, Gallery 2. 

“N.B. The famous Oculist will 
be there, and honest S—F—H— 
will come if he can. Ladies may 
come masked, so may fribbles— 
The faculty and clergy gratis. The 
Orator would be there, but is en- 
gaged.” 


“ Don John de Nasaquitine, sworn 
brother and companion to the man 
that was to have jumped into the 
bottle at the Little Theatre in the 
Haymarket, on Monday, the 16th 
past, hereby invites all such as were 
then disappointed, to repair to the 
Theatre aforesaid, on Monday, the 
30th: and that shall be exhibited 
unto them, which never was_hereto- 
fore, nor ever will be hereafter seen. 
All such as shall swear upon the 
Book of Wisdom that they paid for 
seeing the Bottle-Man, will be ad- 
mitted gratis; the rest at Gotham 
prices.” 


But notwithstanding all ‘this ex- 
ercise of wit and humour upon the 
eredulity of the times, it seems @ 
foreigner still thought there was 
some room left for a further trial ; 
he ‘therefore published the followwg 
advertisement :— 

“To be seen at Mr. Leader’s, the 
Old Horse-shoe, in Wood Street, 
Cheapside, from nine till twelve, 
and from four to seven o’clock, late- 
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\y brought from France, a full-grown 
Mouse alive, confined in a small 
two-ounce phial, the neck of which 
‘; not a quarter of an inch in 
diameter. This amazing creature 
hath lived in the phial three years 
and a half without drink, or any 
sustenance, but bread only. It 
cleans out its little habitation, and 
hath many other pretty actions, as 
surprising as agreeable ; but parti- 
cularly creates wonderful diversion 
with a fly; and is allowed to be an 
extraordinary curiosity, never be- 
fore seen in England; at the expense 
of 6d. each person. 

“ Note.— Gentleman or ladies who 
don’t chuse to come, it shall be car- 
ried to them, by sending a line to 
Mr. Leader.” 

DIsAPPOINTMENT.-—A curious o0c- 
currence happened a short time since 
at Limehouse.—The wife of a poor 
man, of the name of Jasper, was much 
addicted to liquor; and whenever she 
could procure money, used to decamp, 
and stay away as long it lasted.— 
About a month ago, on her not re- 
appearing, after a full weck’s ab- 
sence, Jasper, his two sons, and 
two daughters, became alarmed for 
the safety of the fugitive. At the 
expiration of the tenth day, a neigh- 
bour of Jasper’s informed him that 
his wife was lying at the bone- 


house, having been taken out of the 


Thames that morning in a very pu- 
trified state. Jasper, accompanied 
by his eldest son, went and claimed 
the body, which was put into a 
shell, and carried home. Being in 
very indigent circumstances, he was 
indebted to the assistance of a few 
charitable neighbours, in raising the 
sum of fifty shillings, when Mrs. 
Jasper was decentiy interred. Two 
days after, hewever, to the astonish- 
ment of Jasper and his family, a 
friend informed him that’ he saw 
bis wife on the preceding day at 
Dartford, drunk in the stroets.— 
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Jasper was accordingly induced to 
send one of his sons to Dartford, to 
inquire into this mysterious affair, 
where to his horror aud astonish- 
ment, he found his mother in the 
situation described; when she ac- 
companied him home, swearing 
vengeance against ber husband for 
his cruel treatment. The woman 
who was taken out of the river was 
the wife of another man. 

MarriaGe.—Sir J. M. had two 
uncles, who, when they were hard on 
seventy, were disputing in his pre- 
sence as to the superior discretion of 
their marriages, both having lately 
married, the one a lady far stricken 
in years, the other a very young lady. 
—The uncle who had married the 
more experienced dame, had jeered 
the other on the ridiculousness of mar- 
rying so young a person, had threat- 
ened him with the ribaldry usually 
referred to on such occasions, and 
had particularly urged, that he 
could not expect more than the 
half of her to himself. Sir J. was 
appealed to, who, with due reve- 
rence first expressed for both his 
aunts, begged leave to ask a ques- 
tion: —‘ Should his uncle Thomas 
be really cuckolded, which,’ says 
he, ‘is better; the half of a young 
woman, or the whole of an old one?’ 
The elder uncle never appealed to 
him again. 

A late bishop having married at 
75, was pressed by his son to know 
his reason fur marrying at so ad- 
vanced a time of life. ‘ Son,’ says 
he, ‘my reason is—I have done a 
-foolish thing at 75, that I may not 
do a more foolish thing at four-score. 

Frienpsuip.—A poor fellow be- 
ing told by his acquaintance that bo 
should always find him a ready 
friend ; the other answered-——“ Sir, 
if itis the same to you, I had much 
rather find you a friend with the 
ready.” | DANGLE JUN. 
Clement’s Inn, Sth August, 1818, 
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@Origtnal Poetry. 


To a Friend, who said—‘* When you 
are gone, you will forget us.” 


Let not suspicions so unkind 
Make parting with you more severe, 
For I shall ever bear in mind 
Those friends who made me happy 
here. 


And if you feel that you must be, 
Tho’ absent, mindful of my name, 

In justice to yourself and me, 
Believe that I shall feel the same. 


You say in ev’ry form you see, 
A relic of our joys you'll find ; 
But distant scenes will bring to me 
No trace of her Lleave bebind. 


Yet, oh! in ev’ry changing scene, 
Pil think—(for I must think about 
you,) 
How blest with you it might have 
been, 
And how unblest it is without you. 


August, 1818. THOMAS. 


The Perplexed Lover. 

Determin’d the charms of my Susan 
to sing, 

For emblems of beauty I search’d 
through the spring ; 

And first I to flowers compar’d the 
sweet maid, 

But flowers, though blooming, at ev’n- 
ing will fade. 

Of sunshine and breezes I next 
thought to write,— 

The breezes so soft, and the sunshine 
so bright ; 

But these no resemblance to Susan 
can hold, 

For the sun sets at night, and the 
breezes grow cold. 


The clouds of mild ev’ning, envelop’d 
in blue, 

While the sun-beams behind them 
were glittering through, 


Though to equal her charms ‘they 
could never arise, 

Yet methought they look’d something 
like Susan’s sweet eyes: 

But these beauties are transient, while 
Susan’s will last, 

When spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter are past ; 

For sense and good-humour no season 
disarms, 

And the soul of my Susan enlivens 
her charms. 


At length on a peach-tree a blossom 
I found, 

Which beauty display’d, and shed 
fragrance around ; 

And I then thought that Fortune had 
smil’d on my pray’r, 

For this blossom I cry’d will resemble 


my fair. 

These exquisite colours, united so 
well, 

This delicate texture, and ravishing 
smell, 


Are her person’s sweet emblem, but 
where shall I find, 

In nature a beauty that equals her 
mind. 


This blossom, though pleasing, at sum- 
mer’s gay call, 

Will languish, and wither, and after- 
wards fall ; 

Yet behind it the fruit, its successor, 
will rise, 

By nature disrob’d of its beauteous 
disguise. 

So Susan, when youth, that gay blos- 
som, is O’er, 

By her virtues improv’d, shall engage 
me the more; 

Shall recal ew’ry beauty that brighten’d 
her prime, 

When her merit is ripen’d by love and 
by time. 

Bristol, HENRY. 
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